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ficance apart from their geological meaning, inasmuch as
the one lay below the coal, while the other lay above it.

The Old Ked Sandstone during the first quarter of this
century had been recognised over a large part of Britain.
It was known to occur in broken bands from the Bristol
Channel up northwards through the border counties of
England and Wales. It had been recognised coming out
from under the Carboniferous Limestone in the Lake
country. It had been followed for great distances through
the Lowlands of Scotland, and along the flanks of the
Highlands.

But though the existence of these red sandstones and
conglomerates had been extensively proved, little had
been gathered regarding their thickness, their subdivisions,
their fossil contents, and the general geological history of
which they are the records. In Scotland much good
observation had been made by Jameson, Boue", Macculloch,
Imrie, and others. In England a threefold subdivision of
the series was proposed by Buckland and Conybeare.1 But
these rocks were still regarded as only a subordinate, and by
no means important, group, being by some geologists placed
in the Transition series, and by others with the Carboniferous
deposits.

A great advance was made by the conjoined labours of
Sedgwick and Murchison among the Old Red Sandstones and
Conglomerates of the north of Scotland. They showed the
great thickness and importance of the series, its range even up
to the most northern parts of our islands, and the great abun-

1 Trans. Geol Soc.t vol. i. (2d series), p. 210.    See also Weaver, op. cit.
p. 338. than might
